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HOUSEKEEPERS'  CHAT  Thursday,  October  21,  1937. 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 

Subject:  "Safety  For  Rural  Schools."      Information  from  the  Division  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 
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One  morning  last  --arch  some  700  school  children  attending  the  New 
London,  Texas,   consolidated  school,  put  on  their  caps,   tucked  their  "books 
and  lunches  under  their  arras,  and  went  off  for  the  day.    Approximately  300 
of  them  never  came  "back.     Or,   if  they  did,    it  was  simply  to  die  of  injuries 
received  in  the  sudden  explosion  that  caused  the  concrete  floor  of  one  side 
of  the  school  "building  to  bo  "blown  upward,   the  walls  to  collapse  and  fall, 
and  the  roof  to  cave  in.    Boys  and  girls  were  buried  in  the  mass  of  brick, 
concrete,   and  steel  dcbrisl     There  was  no  fire. 

The  investigation  showed  that  the  explosion  was  caused  by  the  ignition 
of  an  accumulation  of  natural  gas  in  the  unoccupied  space  under  the  class 
recitation  rooms,  when  a  portable  plug  electric  connection  was  made  to 
start  the  operation  of  a  sanding  machine  in  the  adjoining  manual  training 
shop. 

This  was  the  most  serious  school  disaster  in  the  history  of  America, 
according  to  Dr.  David  J.  Price,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
who  was  sent  to  Texas  to  help  with  the  investigation.    But  the  files  of  the 
Rational  Fire  Protection  Association  contain  reports  of  more  than  1200 
notable  school  fires,   and  more  than  30  of  these  have  involved  loss  of  life. 
Approximately  800  people  have  been  killed  and  several  hundred  injured  in 
school  fires. 

It  is  significant  that  when  the  causes  and  point  of  origin  of  875 
school  fires  were  analyzed,  the  basement  stood  out  as  the  most  frequent 
starting  point.     The  basement  is  therefore  the  most  hazardous  portion  of  a 
scnool  building,   the  one  needing  the  most  careful  and  regular  inspection 
by  persons  definitely  responsible  for  conditions. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  Texas  explosion  was  the  greatest  in  any 
schoolhouse  disaster.    Next  highest  was  the  loss  through  a  fire  in  the 
Lakeview  School,   Collinwood,  Ohio,   in  I9O8.     Two  teachers  and  173  children 
lost  their  lives.     The  Collinwood  schoolhouse  was  considered  a  modern 
DTjilding.     The  investigation  revealed  that  in  the  basement,  under  the  front 
stairway,  a  closet  was  used  for  miscellaneous  school  purposes.     Smoke  and 
fire  were  seen  coming  from  the  stairs  directly  over  the  closet,  so  the 
fire  was  believed  to  have  originated  at  that  point.     Some  of  the  terrible 
loss  of  live  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  mad  rush  for  safety,  children 
"became  wedged  against  a  vestibule  partition  located  a  few  feet  from  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  building,  and  were  suffocated  and  burned  there  in  a 
heap. 
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Twenty- two  pupils  were  "burned  to  death  in  a  school  fire  in  Peabody, 
Massachusetts,  also  originating  in  a  closet  under  a  rear  stairway,  or  in 
ruDbish  barrels  kept  neer  it  in  a  rear  corridor. 

Heat  from  an  oil  lamp  was  responsible  for  starting  a  fire  in  the 
Cleveland  School  at  Camden,  South  Carolina.     Lack  of  adequate  exits  and 
the  resulting  panic  caused  the  loss  of  77  lives. 

Thirty-six  people  lost  their  lives  at  a  rural  school  fire  near  Hobart, 
Oklahoma.     The  fire  started  during  a  Christmas  celebration,  from  a  lighted 
candle  on  the  Christmas  tree. 

Homemakers,  how  safe  is  the  school  your  children  attend?    What  do  you 
know  about  its  construction  features?    Wno  installed  the  heating  and  light- 
ing equipment?    Who  approved  the  installation?    Who  supervises  the  school 
building?    To  whom  does  this  inspector  report?    Are  there  any  hazardous 
processes  carried  on  underneath  or  adjoining  class  recitation  rooms?  Are 
the  school  busses,  trucks,  or  any  automobiles  stored  under  the  building? 
Where  are  they  kept?    What  alarm  or  warning  devices  are  provided?    Do  they 
work  properly?    Who  tests  them?    Do  all  exits  open  outward  without  sticking? 
These  and  scores  of  similar  questions  should  be  taken  up  by  groups  of  parents 
and  satisfactorily  answered  if  children  are  compelled  to  attend  school. 

Dr.  Price  summarizes  the  lessons  of  the  Texas  explosion  as  follows: 

1.  Open  or  unoccupied  spaces  underneath  class  recitation  rooms  are 
dangerous.     Such  spaces  are  too  readily  available  for  the  storage  of  com- 
bustible materials  or  explosives,  or  for  the  accumulation  of  dangerous  gases 
and  vapors. 

2.  Inspection  and  supervision  of  school  buildings,  during  construction 
and  before  and  during  occupancy  is  vitally  necessary.     Competent  officials 
should  inspect  heating  and  lighting  equipment  and  appliances  and  similar 
installations  from  the  standpoint  of  safety,  before  boys  and  girls  are 
allowed  to  occupy  the  building.     The  safety  of  occupancy  is  of  the  most 
fundamental  importance. 

3.  Hazardous  processes  should  not  be  carried  on  under  or  adjoining 
class  recitation  rooms.     Manual  training  room  operations  should  be  isolated. 
Also  smith  and  forging  operations,  carpenter  shop  work,  automobile,  motor, 
and  engine  repair  work.     All  such  operations  should  be  located  in  buildings 
separate  from  the  main  school  building. 

U.     It  is  dangerous  to  use  the  basement  under  class  recitation  rooms 
as  a  garage  for  busses,  automobiles,  or  trucks.     Gasoline,  oils,  and  other 
inflammable  ma.terials  necessary  to  garages  should  be  stored  entirely  away 
from  the  school  building. 

5.  Effective  malodorants  for  detecting  escaping  combustible  gases  are 
strongly  recommended.    Many  times  a  natural  gas  used  for  heating  or  lighting  ; 
has  no  odor  and  no  toxic  effect,  but  if  it  leaks  it  may  be  extremely  explosive. 

6.  Alarm  and  warning  devices  are  needed  to  show  the  escape  of  such  gases. 
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Dr.  Price  reports  that  the  Texas  Inspection  Bureau  sent  out  a  letter  to 
every  school  district  in  the  State,  after  the  New  London  calamity.     It  asked, 
"Can  it  happen  in  your  school?"  and  urged  regular  self- inspection  of  all 
school  buildings,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  group  or  committee. 

He  also  calls  attention  to  the  Self-Inspection  Blank  for  Schools 
developed  "by  the  National  Board  of  Tire  Underwriters.     This  "blank,  with 
a  booklet  which  explains  the  salient  features  of  proper  maintenance  and 
safety  conditions  for  schools,  will  be  sent  without  charge  to  any  local 
school  and  fire  officials.     Since  193^  the  blank  has  been  used  in  approxi- 
mately 1100  communities  throughout  the  country. 

The  parents  directly  concerned  with  children  in  our  educational  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  the  public  at  large,  should  see  that  the  knowledge  now 
available  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  our  boys  and  girls  is  applied  in 
every  possible  manner. 


